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heart and not from the head. They were the product of the
conscious and altruistic virtue of the age. After 1880, when
the signs of danger should have been easier to see, they were
obscured by the Irish and South African troubles, so that there
was no time to read them. The Victorians failed to realize
that a national economy increasingly based on the export of
capital goods was a menace to the peace of the world since the
demand was limited and the competition to supply must lead
inexorably to a fight for political influence in the territory to be
supplied; that foreign competition in the export of manufac-
tures was a menace to national solvency; and that the uneven
distribution of wealth was creating a problem which must
become acute if at any time the rise in real wages was checked.
As it happened the gods were kind to the Victorians, but much
less so to their successors, for the development of the Rand led to
a rise in world prices in the first decade of this century and for
the first time in three generations to a fall in real wages between
1900 and 1914. The result was social unrest. The economic
doctrines of the nineteenth century could be acceptable to the
many only so long as the many visibly profited. Only a state of
general welfare could justify the great private fortunes which
were so blatantly visible.

The men of the Victorian age felt responsibility towards their
fellow citizens as politicians, not as rich men; the economic
system remained above the State, and it was only its effects
which could be modified by the State. The system dignified
with the name of patriot, and credited with the virtues of
prudence, thrift, and foresight, the man who bought cheap, sold
dear, and invested his profits first in developing the new world
and then in industrializing it. The patriotism and the virtues
were alike genuine; the foresight was not.

It is absurd to blame the Victorians either for building rail-
ways in the Argentine or for selling textile machinery to
Germany, India, and Japan. The perfectionists who criticize
them for doing so forget that there is no ordinance from on high
which decrees that Englishmen alone should have the benefits
of industrialization. If we had refused to build the railways
or equip the factories of the under-industrialized, someone else
would have done so. Where the Victorians failed was in not